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THE INFLUENCE OP THEATRICAL CONDITIONS ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Theee is an idea now current that to appreciate a play thor- 
oughly one must see it on the stage, that a play which is not good 
when acted is simply good for nothing, that "literature," so-called, 
in a play is dead weight, that to read a play is but second-rate 
amusement. I am fond of the theater myself and know that 
there are many things that come out on the stage that are missed 
in reading. But I cannot feel quite satisfied that the stage is 
everything : I have something of a notion that there may be very 
good literary plays that do not do on the stage, and very good 
stage plays that do not get into literature, and that the greatest 
plays serve both purposes. 

Surely the drama is a convenient literary form. Take plays 
like Prometheus Unbound, Pippa Passes, Atalanta in Calydon — 
shall we say "It would be better if the authors had expressed 
themselves in some other way?" Who can tell us in what way 
poets should express themselves? I should not care to take the 
responsibility. As a rule I have not much sympathy with the 
idea of a "closet- play." Almost any good play can be acted: 
certainly literary plays often fail on the stage, but so also do 
stage plays. The only difference, then, is that when the literary 
play has failed, there is still the pleasure of reading it, but when 
the stage play has failed there is nothing left of it at all. Many 
plays that seem like absolute closet plays may be given on the 
stage as successfully as some plays that were written entirely for 
performance. 

So I do not think we can uphold the stage at the expense of 
literature. It will always be more popular to do so, for more 
people like the stage than like literature, and such will be the case 
till culture is far more universal than it is today. But each art 
has its own particular pleasure. Reading plays is fortunately an 
intelligent delight — fortunately, because otherwise we should 
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have lost almost entirely the greatest dramas of the world, of 
antiquity, and of our own time as well. 

Still there is certainly something in the question of stage 
presentation. It may be mere curiosity that makes one want to 
know what a Greek theater was and how it was different from ours. 
Undoubtedly much of the poetry of Sophocles, of the fun of 
Aristophanes, would be ours if we had no idea at all of the theater 
for which their plays were written. But that theater was so very 
different from ours, that whatever pleasure we get from reading 
the plays in ignorance of it, must be very different from the 
pleasure intended by the authors themselves. 

So with Shakespeare. With Shakespeare's plays most of all 
we hesitate to say that we must see them rather than read them, 
that the stage is the final test, that there is not much in the plays 
that the stage cannot bring forth. But Shakespeare's plays were 
written for the stage and chiefly for the stage. Certainly we may 
imagine Shakespeare as a great genius writing for posterity. So 
he was. But he was also an Elizabethan actor and dramatist, 
belonging to a particular dramatic company and writing his plays 
for a particular set of actors and a particular audience. And 
since he was a successful dramatist and, as is otherwise thought, a 
very good business man, it is probable that he intended his plays 
first for presentation in the very place where they were presented. 

When they are presented today they are not presented as he 
imagined them. Many will say that they are better presented. 
It may be so; it is certain that they are otherwise presented. 
Hence the reason why, for the reader, it is worth while to see what 
can be done in reconstructing in the imagination the conditions 
under which Shakespeare wrote and to try to form an idea of what 
results those conditions had upon his dramatic art. Then we 
shall make the correct allowance, more or less consciously, as we 
read and so get a better idea of the plays and the man himself. 

A thorough development of this idea is yet to be made. Not 
a little has been written on the Elizabethan stage and not a few 
remarks have been made upon the influence of particular con- 
ditions here and there upon Shakespeare. A short study like this 
cannot pretend to deal thoroughly with such a subject, yet so far 
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Influence of Theatrical Conditions on Shakespeare 3 

as it goes it is believed to be sufficiently complete. It presents 
the usage of Shakespeare in the most important directions, as 
gathered from a comparison of his plays. A comparison of the 
material so gained with the vast field of Shakespearean literature 
would take us far beyond our present bounds, and yet it is hoped 
that not much is given that will duplicate previous studies, or 
differ from them without reason. 

The conditions of the Elizabethan stage are in a general way 
familiar to us. There are questions of importance still undeter- 
mined. The relative proportions of the upper stage and the lower 
(as we may call the two parts separated by the pillars in DeWitte's 
sketch) are unknown to us. This question is of great archaeo- 
logical importance, but of less from our standpoint. It would be 
well to know precisely the size of the upper stage, whether it was 
a step or two above the lower, how far the balcony extended over 
it, whether the spectators looked into it from the sides, and some 
other matters. But the main matter of importance is that there 
was such a division of the stage and that the upper part could be 
screened from the audience. Much the same thing might be said 
of the balcony. Did it roof the upper stage and convert it into a 
kind of alcove, or did it merely extend out into it, or was it a sort 
of loggia not extending out from the tiring-house at all ? ' These 
matters and some others^ ought to be settled, but for our present 
purpose they are not of capital importance. It will be possible 
therefore to begin at once with a consideration of the influence of 
these matters upon Shakespeare's dramatic handling. 

Turning then to the material conditions, we may begin with 
the amphitheatric form, which was general with the public theaters. 
Whether circular, octagonal or square, the public theaters were 
practically amphitheaters, according to their natural descent from 
the pageants of the mystery plays, which stood in the street 
surrounded by the spectators, from the inn-yards, where the 

1 My own view I add with diffidence, for I cannot marshal much archeeological evidence 
to support my impression from the plays. It is to the effect that the balcony extended over 
the upper stage, which became a kind of alcove, 

2 The present article was in print before I had seen the article by W. S. Laweence in 
Englische Studien, Vol. XXXII, Heft 1. His view of the "traverses " might alter some of my 
remarks upon the use of the upper stage. It would not, I believe, change my general 
conclusions. 
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spectators were on three sides at least, and, it may be added, 
under the natural analogy of the bull-ring and bear-ring. 
Shakespeare's plays were given in what he calls in the Prologue 
to Henry F"a wooden O," "a cockpit," "the girdle of these 
walls." ' In other words the audience was sitting all around the 
actors, or, more exactly, on three sides of them. Add to this the 
fact that the lower stage was often encumbered with spectators and 
we have a condition very different from our own. Leaving out of 
account a number of minor considerations, such as the importance 
now laid upon stage grouping and the movement of actors, we 
shall note readily one very important general difference, namely 
that the action of a Shakespearean play had to be simple and 
essential, and was otherwise of less importance than dialogue. 
There are scenes on the modern stage where minor action, stage 
business, is very important. In Iris — to take the work of a 
modern master of stage-craft — there is a scene where a man 
observes the fragments of a letter in the scrap basket or on the 
floor. He manages to put the letter together and read it, while 
talking to somebody else, and the incident is of considerable 
importance. Similar business occurs in a good many modern 
plays. Such things one would say were quite impossible to the 
Elizabethan — I remember nothing quite so specific. The Eliza- 
bethan had to be simple in his action and it was necessary there- 
fore to increase the importance of his dialogue. Thus we have 
one great difference between Shakespeare and our own drama, and 
one reason why Shakespeare on the stage today does not always 
have the popular success of many ephemeral things. 

When Hamlet says (II, ii, 448), "We'll e'en to't like French 

' The usual pictures, both contemporary and modern, give a form to the theaters that 
would not be of much use for anything more than a cockpit. The familiar form has a 
height about equal to its diameter or even greater. The height cannot have been much 
more than thirty feet : if that were the diameter, when you allow a few feet on each side for 
the boxes, a few more on each side for the pit, you will have very little left for the stage. It 
seems as if this must be incorrect, contemporary pictures and all. The Fortune Theater was 
eighty feet in diameter by thirty-two high and had a pit of fifty-five feet across, in which 
stood the stage. Probably the Globe had as much room, or a diameter, say, two and a half 
times its height. It would then have resembled, in proportions, the bull-ring and the bear- 
ring (as they appear on Stilliard's map) which were buildings the theaters might naturally 
have been modeled after. Indeed, the Paris Garden was used both for plays and baiting, and 
the ^imaginative) picture of it in the second volume of Colliek, looks about the same as the 
pictures of the Globe and the Swan in the other volumes, all three being about as available 
for dramatic purposes as a new factory-chimney would be. 
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falconers, fly at anything we see: we'll have a speech straight: 
come, give us a taste of your quality: come, a passionate speech," 
he shows the importance of declamation. Such a request made 
in our generation of any great Shakespearean actor except Edwin 
Booth would not have brought forth the best results. But since 
declamation or delivery Was a matter of prime importance in 
Shakespeare's day, it is the main thing that Hamlet deals with in 
his subsequent address to the players, where he refers to hardly 
any other element of the actor's art. We might have readily 
inferred as much from the plays themselves which have a great 
number of rhetorical speeches, soliloquies and addresses. A 
stage like our own, where the actors have minor ability in declama- 
tion, cannot bear long speeches: a stage where declamation is still 
a matter of devoted study, like the French, has frequent examples 
of them. That such rhetorical declamation in Shakespeare's 
day was more particularly the characteristic of tragedy than of 
comedy, is possibly due to the effect on dramatic tradition of the 
tragedies of Seneca. Like the case in Hamlet, Bottom's allusion 
in A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, I, ii, 27-41, seems to be to 
tragic declamation, for I take it that "to tear a cat, to make all 
split " meant to rant. But the declamation was not merely tragic ; 
in comedy as well there were these long speeches, the chief differ- 
ence being that in comedy the longer speeches were more usually 
poetical, and in tragedy rhetorical. 

When we imagine a poetic and rhetorical drama rather than 
one which was representative and spectacular even in a minor 
degree, we are at once led to that best known characteristic of 
Shakespeare's stage, that it had no scenery. The first mention of 
a painted back scene in England is said to be in 1605. I under- 
stand that there was something of the sort in Italy rather earlier. 
This point like some others is of archaeological rather than liter- 
ary importance. As a general fact it seems sufficiently attested. 
Further it may be remarked that the lack of scenery did not come 
from lack of knowledge. Rather does it belong to the amphithe- 
atric audience and is necessitated by it. In the masques which 
were usually given indoors, there was scenery of one sort or 
another, which could be properly seen, for the masque must, as a 
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rule, have been given at one end of a room while the audience sat 
at the other. But whether the lack of scenery were enforced or 
not, its effect would have been in the direction already mentioned. 
As the central stage made up for the minor importance of action 
by emphasizing declamation, so the lack of scenery led Shake- 
speare to hold in a general way that the proper expression of 
dramatic thought was not scenic so much as poetic. 

This stage not only had no scenery but practically it had no 
curtain.' It was divided by two pillars, between which was a 
curtain, into two stages, the upper next the tiring-house, which 
could be shut off, and the lower which was always in the view of 
the audience. This circumstance also was of importance. 

The first effect of this lack of curtain is immediately obvious. 
As it was impossible for Shakespeare to find his actors on the 
stage or to leave them there — as they always had to walk on and 
off — he could never have those pictures and situations at the 
beginning of an act and at the end, that are so important in the 
modern drama. Imagine a modern play with no situations at the 
end of the acts and you will see one great difference between 
Shakespeare's drama and ours. The main effects of that differ- 
ence are at once perceivable: Shakespeare is apt not to use the 
end of the act as a modern dramatist does. Some plays have 
effective ends to the acts but some acts have final scenes which 
are quite unimportant. The second and third acts of Julius 
Ccesar end with very unimportant scenes. The second and third 
acts of Macbeth end with a device to be noted later.^ The second 
and fourth acts of King Lear end with half a dozen speeches 
after the main situations. The first and second acts of Othello 
end with soliloquies by lago. The result of such scenes is that 

1 Such was not the opinion of Collier and is not the opinion of some scholars today. 
Collier had never seen the sketch of DeWitte and seems led to his belief largely by the name 
"The Curtain" given to the second theater in the city, which J. A. Symonds explains, very 
probably, in quite a different way. There is a good deal of evidence which seems to me to 
favor chieily a curtain in front of the upper stage only. For example, the lines in Mab- 
STON's What You Will, quoted by CoLLIEK, III, 339, to illustrate the fact that there were 
spectators on the stage. Atticus says, ' ■ Let's place ourselves within the curtain, for, good 
faith, the stage is so very little." This makes it clear that " the stage " was not " within the 
curtain." In the Spanish Tragedy, IV, iii, we have the stage direction, " Enter Hieronimo. 
He knocks up the curtain." He must, then, have been outside the curtain and in view of 
the audience. The practical difficulties of a curtain on a stage that had three sides open 
seem to me very great. 

2 See p. 18. 
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the edge of each act is softened down, as we may say, so that there 
is often hardly any difference between the acts at all. As is well 
known, the early editions sometimes mark the acts and sometimes 
do not. But the matter was evidently not one of the first impor- 
tance. Hence Shakespeare's plays have movement, and lose by 
being interrupted by the long waits between the acts that our 
scenery calls for. 

A point worth noting here is that the lack of a curtain com- 
pelled Shakespeare to see to it that all dead bodies were somehow 
or other removed. He sometimes obviates this difficulty as in the 
last scene of Othello,^ but in Hamlet his device gives distinct 
character to the end of the play. At the theater nowadays the 
play generally ends with the death of Hamlet: Mr. Sothern some 
years ago began to give the play with the full ending. The 
funeral procession of Hamlet was a noble sight, but it was 
originally caused by stage necessity. Other examples of the 
same thing are more comic than anything else, as when Falstaff 
bears the dead Hotspur out on his back, (1 Henry IV, V, iv, 
131) and Hamlet lugs Polonius out [Hamlet, III, iv, fin.) and 
hides him under the stairs. Shakespeare certainly manages the 
conventional necessity in a fresh and original way. The Bastard 
tells Hubert (King John, IV, iii, 139) to carry Arthur out in his 
arms. Aufidius himself (Cortolanus, V, iv, 150) will join the 
three chiefest soldiers to bear Coriolanus to his urn. The historic 
malmsey butt gives the reason in Richard III (I, iv. 277). 
Cornwall orders the servant to be thrown upon the dunghill [Lear 
III, vii, 96). Hector is dragged out to be bound to Achilles's 
horse [Troilus and Cressida, V, viii, 21). Nothing is said of the 
disposal of Banquo's body, which leads me to think that it may 
possibly have been thrown down the trap. In III, iv, 26, the 
murderer says he lies in a ditch. Collier, III, 364, quotes the 
use of the trap for a ditch from The Valiant Welshman. Some- 
times Shakespeare has his killing done off the stage as in Macbeth 
(V, viii, 54), where the head of the tyrant is borne in upon a spear. 

The living actors Shakespeare got rid of in simpler fashion. 
Generally no expedient is necessary, but it is remarkable how 

1 See page 9. 
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often a word or two at the end gives the idea of going away. In 
The Tempest every scene ends in such a manner, nor is it uncom- 
mon in other plays. 

Keaders of the modern editions will observe some cases which 
may seem difficult. Thus in King Lear, IV, vii, the modern 
stage direction at the opening of the scene is "Lear on a bed 
asleep." In the Folio he is borne in on a chair, like Cassio 
in Othello (V, ii, 282 Q,), Bedford in 1 Henry VI (III, ii, 40), 
and probably John of Gaunt, Richard II (II, i). 

But although there was no curtain for the whole stage, it 
seems that there was one over a part of it. DeWitte's picture 
shows two pillars upon the stage, about two-thirds back, and it is 
generally thought that a curtain was hung between them which 
could be opened or closed. This gave something of an oppor- 
tunity which Shakespeare made use of. It was possible even to 
use it as the curtain is now used, for discovering characters at the 
beginning of the act, and for situations at the close. But Shake- 
speare does not seem to have done so to any great extent. In 
Othello, I, iii (Qq.) we have the stage direction: "Enter Duke 
and Senators set at a Table with lights and attendants." Here 
probably enough they were discovered on the upper stage already 
seated. But such cases are rare and there are more examples 
where Shakespeare avoids such discovery, as in those just quoted 
where a sick man is carried in on a chair. 

This upper stage gave no such opportunity as the stage car- 
penter now gives the dramatist, but still it was something. The 
upper stage could represent a place different from the lower stage 
— it might be the inside of a house while the outer stage was a 
street; it might be an inner room or something of the sort. 
In Hamlet it served as the stage for the play, in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream for the Athenian clowns' presentation. But 
Shakespeare used it in many other ways. In Cymbeline, III, v, 
the upper stage is a cave, and so in Timon, IV, iii. In The 
Tempest (V, i, 171) it is Prospero's cell, whatever that was. In 
Richard II, I, iii, the King (Qi) sits on the upper stage while the 
lower represents the lists at Coventry, and the same arrangement 
occurs in King Lear, V, iii. In Romeo and Juliet it is the tomb 
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of Capulet, and the curtain is drawn aside (V, iii, 148) to expose 
Juliet to view. In The Merchant of Venice it served to conceal 
the caskets. 

By means of this curtain, also, there was possible a sort of 
scenic division, as we may call it. Thus in Romeo and Juliet, 
IV, iii, Juliet lays herself upon her bed on the upper stage, 
which was for the time her bedroom. The curtains are drawn 
and scene iv is given on the lower stage. The nurse enters in 
scene iv and (1. 17) draws the curtains and discovers Juliet. In 
this case, it will be remarked, the body of Juliet is not removed ; 
the curtains are drawn again and we have the comic scene in 
front. The same arrangement was made in 2 Henry IV, IV; 
scene iv was given in front before closed curtains: the King is 
then led "into another chamber," and in scene v is discovered 
lying on a bed. In Othello, V, i, the action takes place in the 
street in Cyprus. The actors go out and the stage becomes 
Othello's house. Othello enters and the curtain is drawn showing 
Desdemona on the upper stage in bed. At line 103 he draws the 
curtain to and the rest of the action takes place on the lower 
stage. When Othello kills himself he falls on the bed on the 
upper stage and the curtain is drawn to in obedience to Lodovico's 
"Let it be hid," which obviates the necessity of carrying off the 
body, of which nothing is said. 

Sometimes the upper stage was a convenient place to hide in, 
or half hide. So Polonius behind the arras, Hamlet, III, iv, 7. 
So Prince Hal and Poins in 2 Henry IV, II, iv, 252, stand, dis- 
guised, in the folds of the curtain and hear Falstaff boasting, and 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor (III, iii, 99) Falstaff hides behind 
it himself. When he wished characters to enter at a distance, 
Shakespeare could bring them in on the upper stage while the 
others were on the lower, or vice versa. Thus Portia and Nerissa 
enter, presumably on the lower stage, while Lorenzo and Jessica, 
already on the upper stage are supposed to be in Portia's own 
house. She looks at them evidently from a distance for she says: 

That light we see is burning in my hall: 
How far that little candle throws his beams. 

— The Merchant of Venice, V, i, 89. 
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The candle, here as in Othello, V, i, would seem to be on the 
upper stage, which was (according to my conception) more shut 
in and more easily darkened than the lower. So Hamlet and 
Horatio enter at a distance in Hamlet, V, i, 62; Julia and the 
Host in The Two Gentlemen, IV, ii, 26. 

Over the upper stage, either wholly or in part, was the balcony 
Of course, everyone will think of Juliet's balcony. Did the 
regular balcony, always there, suggest that beautiful scene? We 
need not trouble ourselves to determine. Certainly it would not 
have been so likely to come to mind, had it not been that the 
particular means for presenting it were ready to hand. The 
balcony served Shakespeare for various purposes. In TJie Tem- 
pest, III, iii, 19, it seems to have no representative character at 
all ; but generally it takes the place of a bit of scenery. Some- 
times it is the wall of a town, From it the unfortunate Arthur 
flung himself down in King John, IV, iii, 8, and is found by those 
who enter on the stage below. On it appear the citizens of 
Angers, King John, II, i, of Harfleur, Henry V, III, iii, of 
Orleans, 1 Henry VI, I, iv, and of many other towns. Often it 
is a window: here Silvia listens to Eglamour, Two Gentlemen, IV, 
iii, 4, and to Proteus, IV, ii, 84, and Jessica to Lorenzo, The 
Merchant of Venice, II, vi, 25. 

In the stage was a trap, whether in the upper stage or the 
lower, I cannot say. Shakespeare, however, uses it but little. It 
was Ophelia's grave in Hamlet, V, i; in Titus Andronicus, II, 
iii, it was a pit; in Macbeth, IV, i, it served as a means for the 
apparitions to appear or disappear. Sometimes the actor spoke 
from under the stage (as the Ghost in Hamlet, I, v). The stage 
itself in some cases was paled in, and in others an open scaffolding. 

Lastly must be mentioned the tiring-house which stood at the 
rear of the stage and made a permanent back scene. Its impor- 
tance in putting a play on the stage was small. It had two doors 
which are sometimes used, as in Richard III, III, vii, when 
Gloster enters at one door and Buckingham at the other. So in 
the first scene of Titus Andronicus and in the dumb show in the 
second act of Pericles. The doors, or one of them, seem to have 
served as the doors of a house on various occasions, as in The 
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Comedy of Errors, III, i. Here Dromio of Ephesus knocks on 
the door and Dromio of Syracuse answers from indoors. It may 
be that the door of the tiring-house is used, and it may be 
merely the curtain in front of the upper stage. The former 
arrangement is the more likely: Dromio speaks from within. 
This word is common in the stage directions, for anything said 
off the stage. Nowadays without would seem more appropriate, 
but presumably the meaning was "within the tiring-house," 
which was indeed the natural place for an actor who was not on 
the stage. If he were not there it is hard to think where he was, 
unless on the upper stage with the curtain down, in which case 
some such direction as behind would seem more natural. Like 
this case in the Comedy is apparently one in The Merry Wives, 
I, i, 175, where Evans knocks at the door and Page within the 
tiring-house answers and then enters by one of the doors. 

A scene of some interest from the standpoint of stage-setting 
is the first of Act I of Titus Andronicus, which I note in spite of 
the disputed authenticity of the play. At the beginning senators 
and tribunes enter "aloft," namely on the balcony. From the 
two doors, respectively, of the tiring-house, enter Saturninus and 
Bassianus and pass to the lower stage. They address the sena- 
tors. Marcus Andronicus enters on the balcony. Then Bassianus 
and Saturninus, dismissing their soldiers, "go up into the senate 
house." Then comes the procession of Titus Andronicus on the 
lower stage, and shortly the tomb of the Andronici is opened and 
the coffins are laid therein. Saturninus "comes down," but subr 
sequently appears aloft with Tamora and others. Shortly the 
balcony is emptied and Titus and Marcus bury Mutius in the 
tomb. Then Saturninus and Bassianus and others appear again 
at the two doors at the back. The correct disposition of all this 
action is not certain. But probably "aloft" always means the 
balcony. When Saturninus and Bassianus go up into the senate 
house they may go up into the balcony, or may merely "go up" 
in modern stage parlance into the upper stage. If they go up 
into the balcony, the tomb of Andronicus may be in the upper 
stage. As it seems more likely that the trap was in the lower 
stage, we should do better to imagine the tomb on the lower 
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stage. If this conjecture be correct, the upper stage might rep- 
resent the senate house, as it does in Julius Ccesar, and we 
should then have in this scene all the resources of Elizabethan 
stage carpentry brought into play, the descendants of the three 
stages of the mystery plays. 

Such was the general structure of the stage and Shakespeare's 
recognition of it. On this stage so bare of everything that we 
think necessary, yet having its own capabilities for the inspira- 
tion of poetry, were actors who in their turn were very different 
from the actors whom we think of, and governed by very different 
conventions. 

Their costume, for one thing, was quite different from our 
idea. It was often splendid and rich, but it had one singular 
characteristic : it was always the costume of the day. So far as 
costume was concerned, the actors could not be distinguished 
from the spectators who sat upon the stage. Just how long this 
habit lasted I cannot say ; there is a tradition that Garrick played 
Macbeth in a scarlet officer's coat and a full wig, and a good deal 
more of the same kind of thing. However long the custom may 
have lasted, it was in vogue in Shakespeare's time. The actors 
often bought the clothes of noblemen and gentlemen, worn on a 
few occasions and then in that extravagant time put away. And 
these costumes they wore for all plays alike. Csesar and Brutus, 
Prospero and Miranda, Troilus and Cressida, the inhabitants of 
lUyria and Ephesus, of the sea-coast of Bohemia and the forest 
of Arden, all alike wore the costume of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Certain special costumes there were — armor, for instance — 
some imaginative costume for nymph of the sea or fairy of the 
wood, a conventional robe for those supposed to go invisible. 
Certain definite conventions they had, as that a person must be 
dressed with due observance of his rank. But no sort of histori- 
cal accuracy was attempted. 

Thus it is that in Julius Ccesar the Romans of the republic 
speak of their hats and doublets and coats; in A Midsummer 
NighVs Dream the ancient Athenians talk of cloaks, hats, and 
ribboned pumps. This was natural, for they actually wore 
cloaks and doublets, hats, and ribboned pumps. But from these 
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anachronisms it followed that the Elizabethan audience and the 
Elizabethan playwright tolerated other anachronisms as well, 
which have somewhat troubled too accurate critics. Thus Brutus 
says "Peace, count the clock," and Cassius answers "The clock 
hath stricken three" (II, i, 192, 193). Of course there were no 
striking clocks in Caesar's day, but a Roman in doublet and hose 
could count the clock as easily as he could look at a clepsydra. 
So Brutus turns down the leaf of the book he is reading and puts 
it in his pocket (IV, iii, 273, 253), although the Roman book was 
quite different from our own, and the toga had no pockets. 

These anachronisms have nothing to do with the spirit of the 
piece. Nowadays the dramatist thinks it well to be an archseolo- 
gist or an antiquarian, and it is no harm, perhaps, if he have 
some original power. And yet there is always a temptation, 
where all the accessories are very exquisite and quite perfect, to 
pay so much attention to matters really trifling in themselves 
that some great things go by default. Shakespeare does not 
do so. He cared so little for absolute historical accuracy that 
he was well content to get all his data from a translation of 
Plutarch. That fired his imagination and he drew figures that 
fire ours. 

The Elizabethan stage, although it sought no realism in cos- 
tume, seems to have gone farther in the matter of properties. 
Shakespeare's plays call for a good many properties. There is a 
list of them in Appleton Morgan's edition of Titus Andronicus.^ 
It is not quite complete, because it includes only those that are 
mentioned in the stage directions and does not take account of 
those which are necessitated by the dialogue. But, whether 
sufiicient or not, the list is longer than Henslowe's inventory of 
properties,^ so that it is a fair inference that Shakespeare was at 
least abreast of the times in this respect. Among the so-called 
properties in Henslowe's list are a bay tree, a tree of golden 
apples, a tantalus tree. Did Shakespeare need a property tree 
when Maria bid Sir Toby and the rest hide in the box-tree,^ or 
when Ariel hung the glistering apparel upon the line?* He 

1 Bankside Edition, pp. 22-24. 3 Twelfth Night, II, v, 18. 

2 COLLIEB, Vol. Ill, p. 354. 4 The Tempest, IV, i, 193. 
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gives no stage directions, and I suppose he needed them no more 
than he needed anything to represent the "pleached bower, where 
honeysuckles ripened by the sun forbid the sun to enter." So 
much realism was not necessary ; it was even contrary to his feel- 
ing, I take it, partly because of the necessary incongruities 
involved. Shakespeare's practice may be inferred from one 
rather curious instance. One of the properties of the day was 
the hobby-horse. The admiral's men had one, and also a great 
horse with legs, whatever that was. Generally the legs of the 
actor must have served, for we have pictures of men walking 
about with these inconvenient hoopskirts. With all this possi- 
bility, however, of hippodromic effect, Shakespeare does not show 
himself eager to employ it. I remember no instance at all where 
a horse is necessary. In one case where it is not necessary 
external evidence shows that it was sometimes employed. Simon 
Forman in telling of how he saw Macbeth, says that at the begin- 
ning Macbeth and Banquo are riding through the wood. They 
may surely have been on hobby-horses, but the hobby-horse is 
not called for in the play. In fact just the reverse is the case in 
that play and some others: not only are there no horses in the 
play, but possible horses are kept out. Thus in the same play 
when Banquo comes in from his ride it is particularly explained 
that he has left his hOrse and is walking to the palace on foot 
(III, iii, 13). In 1 Henry IV, II, ii, 80, the traveler on entering 
says: "Come, neighbor, the boy shall lead our horses down the 
hill: we'll walk awhile." Of Kichard III it is explained : "His 
horse is slain and all on foot he fights, seeking for Richmond" 
(V, iv, 4). Lear calls for horses and when they are ready leaves 
the stage to mount (I, iv, 275). Petruchio, about to ride with 
Katharine to his father-in-law's, orders his horses to be brought 
to Long-lane end, and says they will go thither on foot (IV, iii, 
187). Why all this pains to explain why they had no horses 
when they might have had hobby-horses? I suppose that Shake- 
speare did not like hobby-horses. Perhaps they seemed to him 
ridiculous. They certainly would seem so to us. A Richard 
Third coming in on a hobby-horse to fight Richmond is certainly 
a less dramatic figure than the desperate villain rushing in on foot, 
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with the cry "My kingdom for a horse." No; if Shakespeare 
uses no horses, it is not because, as in the old song. 

For oh, for oh, the hobby-horse is forgot, 

but rather because he wishes you, as he says in the prologue to 
Henry V, to 

Think when we talk of horses that you see them. 

Another theatrical condition was that there were no women 
on the stage. Shakespeare had to commit his women's parts — 
Juliet and her nurse, Portia, Viola, Beatrice, Lady Macbeth — he 
had to commit them all to the tender mercies of boys. How the 
boys did we have, I believe, no very specific record. It seems to 
us nowadays as if they could not have done their parts well. 
They may have done as well, however, as Mme. Bernhardt as 
Hamlet or Miss Adams as the Due de Reichstadt. We have all 
probably seen young men in girls' parts who were extremely 
good, and doubtless the Elizabethan boy actors were very clever. 
However it may have been, Shakespeare was certainly not so dis- 
couraged by his boy-actors that he did not put forth all his efforts 
in his heroines. It has been thought that Shakespeare took pains 
to have his women simple and uncomplicated, in comparison with 
his men. Something of the sort may be the case. Mme. Bern- 
hardt finds none of Shakespeare's women as attractive as Hamlet. 
Perhaps his women are simpler than his men: Mr. Kuskin is sure 
that they are, as a rule, better, and as it is badness that compli- 
cates matters in this world, that may be because Shakespeare 
wanted them simpler. Still Lady Macbeth and Cleopatra are not 
very simple characters. But I do not seek to determine this 
matter. I wish to call attention to another matter already well 
known. 

Shakespeare used one expedient in his earlier days, and, hav- 
ing found it successful, he repeated it over and over again, as was 
his invariable custom. He put Julia into doublet and hose, and 
finding that she did well, followed with Portia, Jessica, Rosalind, 
Viola, Imogen, some of his most charming characters. Did he 
think that they would be able to do the thing better? Or did he 
think there would be a sort, of added piquancy in having these 
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young fellows pretend to be in disguise when they were really quite 
in their own element. I shall not try to answer the question. 
The chief examples all come along in a few years ; it may be that 
Shakespeare at that time had a leading lady, as we may call him, 
who was good in all else than managing his skirts. However 
we look at it we can see that we have here a man handling his 
means in a large and original way. Perhaps it was stage con- 
venience, perhaps a subtle splitting of straws. In either case it 
was imaginative. 

Another custom of the stage presented Shakespeare with a 
problem. It was the habit of the day to allow a good deal of 
extempore speaking, particularly on the part of the comic actors. 
Indeed, it seems to have been the case that in some plays the 
comic actors took possession of the stage between the acts for 
comic business that had no connection with the play at all. That 
must have been annoying to the author. There is little doubt 
that Shakespeare found it so; the language in Hamlet's address 
(III, ii, 42) has certainly a personal touch in it. He did not sit 
down tamely under the infliction. 

We are often told that the way to do away with any evil is to 
substitute something better for it. That was what Shakespeare 
did. He saw the necessity of this comic business from a theatri- 
cal standpoint. The audience wanted it, and so did the actors. 
So he gave the comic actors better lines than they could them- 
selves invent. In the comedies he created a splendid set of comic 
characters, generally having slight connection with the play, but 
doing much to create the full harmony of dramatic tone. With 
tragedy, however, it was a different matter ; without nice handling, 
this comic business might easily be quite inappropriate and incon- 
gruous. There is an example in one of his plays that was written 
early and revised afterward. It may be that this scene escaped 
revision. The play is Romeo and Juliet, and the scene (IV, iv, 
102 to end) is that between Peter and the musicians after the sup- 
posed death of Juliet. It is practically an entr'acte. The cur- 
tains of the Upper stage are drawn, the serious actors withdraw 
from the stage and Peter amuses the audience. "To our minds," 

says Clarke, "the intention was to show how grief and gayety, 
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pathos and absurdity, sorrow and jesting, elbow each other in 
life's crowd." Perhaps it was. But it appears from an error in 
the quartos that this part of Peter was acted by Will Kempe, 
a great favorite with the audience. So it is not improbable that 
the scene was put in to give Kempe something to do. Kempe was 
doubtless amusing, but the scene certainly is not. Shakespeare had 
gone farther when he wrote the gravedigger's scene in Hamlet, 
and the porter's 'scene in Macbeth. Both, I take it, were intro- 
duced to give employment to the comic actor and both have found 
favor with critics and audiences. Undoubtedly Shakespeare saw 
that they were appropriate to their places; undoubtedly he knew 
that grief and gayety elbowed each other. But that was not the 
original reason for the scenes. 

There are some other conditions to be noticed, not of the material 
stage, nor of the actors upon it, but part of the dramatic ideas and 
conventions of the time. It would be manifestly impossible as 
well as unnecessary to try to deal thoroughly with this subject; 
it would call for a sketch of the development of the Elizabethan 
drama. Some particular points, however, seem proper for men- 
tion here; one of them is the dramatic convention of prologue, 
epilogue, and chorus. Examples of all these can be found in 
Shakespeare, though not very frequently, and not always, as is 
conjectured, by his own hand. Thus 2 Henry IV has an in- 
duction, Henry V a prologue spoken by Chorus, Pericles a pro- 
logue by Gower, Henry VIII, Troilus and Cressida, Romeo and 
Juliet have prologues ; Borneo and Juliet has a chorus between 
the first and second acts, Henry V has a chorus in each entr'acte, 
Pericles a chorus in each entr' acte, and two additional speeches 
by Gower of the same character in IV, iv, and V, ii ; The Tempest, 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, As You Like It, AlVs Well have 
epilogues spoken by an actor, 2 Henry IV has one spoken by a 
dancer, Henry V one by Chorus, Henry VIII one by no parti- 
cular person. But there are other endings : Much Ado and As 
You Like It end with a dance; Lovers Labor Lost with the dia- 
logue of Owl and Cuckoo ; Twelfth Night with a song by the Clown. 
More often, however, Shakespeare does not use an epilogue ; but the 
play ends with some words indicative of the players leaving the 
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stage, which in the lack of a curtain must have been the case. A num- 
ber of the tragedies end with a funeral march or with some simpler 
bearing off the body. Where there is no body there is commonly 
a word or two to account for the actors taking their departure. 
One or two uses are noteworthy. Richard III has what is prac- 
tically a prologue in the opening speech of Gloster. Troilus and 
Cressida has practically an epilogue in the speech of Pandarus. 
As for the chorus between the acts there is a singular instance in 
Macbeth. The last scenes in Acts II and III have been already 
noted as singular scenes for the end of an act, according to modem 
ideas. But, according to the necessities of the stage, we cannot 
really say that these scenes actually do belong to the acts to which 
they are assigned. What probably happened was that the impor- 
tant scenes II, iii, and III, iv (or v, if that be considered Shake- 
speare's) came to an end and the actors left the stage. In each 
case there was something that Shakespeare wished to present in 
narrative form and not dramatically. This was the opportunity for 
chorus. Instead of the conventional expedient, Shakespeare puts 
in a short scene between minor characters for the same purpose. 

Another artificial means of detailing action in the older drama 
was the dumb show. This expedient Shakespeare practically 
does not use, unless we consider Pericles; it occurs in the plays 
within a Midsummer Nighfs Dream and Hamlet. But it is a 
crude dramatic expedient, not only incongruous with the repre- 
sentative drama of today, but also with the poetic drama of 
Shakespeare. 

Such are the chief ways wherein Shakespeare was influenced 
by the dramatic conditions of his own time; they show quite 
clearly that the Elizabethan play was something very different 
from what we have naturally in mind. To that difference we may 
ascribe much of the present unpopularity of the greater part of 
Shakespeare on the stage and, more important, by recognizing 
that difference, we may form a more exact idea of the aims of the 
dramatist. 

There have been of late not a few attempts to give Shakes- 
peare's plays under Elizabethan conditions. Of these many may 
have been archaeologically correct, but none was aesthetically so. 
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To tell the truth, it is impossible by any act of imagination or 
anything else to put ourselves psychologically into the time of 
Shakespeare; and as an audience can never be an Elizabethan 
audience, so it would be futile to have the play an Elizabethan 
play, for even if the conditions were correct, we should be 
incorrect. But if one wishes to reproduce Shakespearean condi- 
tions, one must have not merely a stage without scenery, but 
several other things. One must have, to mention only essentials, 
a stage which can be seen from three sides, upon which actors in 
the costume of our own time come into the midst of the audience 
and declaim with little action and little truly representative effect. 
Not merely Beatrice and Benedick must appear in every-day 
clothes — that might seem natural — but Romeo and Juliet, 
Hamlet and Ophelia, Theseus and Hippolyta. Even then we 
should not get the Elizabethan effect, for the costume of the 
Elizabethan actor, though it was a costume of the day, was very 
often a very splendid costume. (So that really the most Eliza- 
bethan of us are those actresses in modern plays who are so 
careful about their elaborate dresses.) But this splendor of cos- 
tume, like the meagerness of scenery, was rarely representative ; it 
was, with few exceptions, entirely typical. A spoken drama, with 
typical action, scenery, costume — such was the Shakespearean play. 

If we study more particularly the various points noted above, 
we shall see that the effect of any restriction was to diminish the 
possibility of the play, as we think of one, and to increase the 
poetic character; that the way in which Shakespeare used every 
means permitted to him was to diminish the realistic effect and 
increase the imaginative. 

The central stage made stage grouping practically impossible 
and reduced action to its lowest and most general terms. The 
lack of a curtain made pictures and situations quite impossible 
and left the actor to walk on the stage, give his lines, and walk 
off. The lack of scenery made any real illusion out of the ques- 
tion. The lack of costume helped and also imparted what would 
have been horrible anachronisms to minds less intent than the 
Elizabethan on other matters. For with all these things absent 
there were yet other things. There was excellent declamation of 
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excellent poetry. If you could not see the fresh springs and the 
lush grass and the pines and cedars of the enchanted isle, you 
could at least hear of them and hear them spoken of in such a way 
as would last in the memory longer than any scenery that we 
have ever seen. And, not to be tedious, it was the same in other 
respects. Shakespeare's plays were given for people who had 
more of the delight of the eye in everyday life than we have and 
who needed it less at the theater, for people who had less poetry 
in their pockets and their parlors than we can get for a quarter, 
and who liked it therefore in public where they could get it as a 
child likes to get it now, without the trouble of reading. 

The Elizabethan stage was an imaginative, suggestive matter. 
It is true that one afternoon, perhaps, Desdemona was seen 
behind the drawn curtains lying upon her bed, and that was 
fairly realistic. But the day before that same bedroom had been 
a cave, perhaps, and the next day it might be a tomb. It could 
hardly have seemed much more realistic in one case than in the 
other, because there could have been very little sense of realism 
in the spectator. Various little things go to show how wholly 
typical was the performance in either case. The stage during a 
tragedy is said to have been hung with black, which would have 
been quite unnatural from any representative standpoint. Certain 
conventional characters, like Gower and Rumor, were appropriate 
persons for narrative between the action, and wore typical costume. 
Half a dozen swordsmen on a side must have been enough to pre- 
sent a battle. 

Yet this narrowly limited performance had certain possibilities 
and these Shakespeare used, and that in such a way as shows not 
only his natural familiarity with the stage but the imaginative 
taste with which he saw that some things would suit his purpose 
better than others. Where there was a considerable choice of 
properties it does not appear that he used any that were glaringly 
impossible, like the hobby-horse. We have no mention of any 
contrivance for drawing Ariel up in a chair, as would have 
satisfied other playwrights. We have no "terrible monsters made 
of brown paper;" whatever is terrible in Macbeth is independent 
of stage properties. So with his boy actors: though he could not 
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always do so, he readily took the chance of letting them appear 
more in their own element. The comedians of the company he 
sometimes turned to his purposes and sometimes turned himself 
to theirs, in both cases to our great gain. The old dramatic con- 
ventions like the chorus he generally discarded, sometimes writing 
a prologue or an epilogue and sometimes, perhaps, allowing some 
one else to do it for him. But he could also accomplish the same 
end in other ways, for he saw quite clearly the sense that lay 
behind those old forms, and what they did stiffly and crudely he 
could easily do in a manner that arose naturally out of his situa- 
tions. And the positive possibilities, the variation of action by 
the two stages, the opportunities given by the mid-curtain, the 
slight differences permitted by the balcony, the use of the tiring- 
house and the double doors, by these simple means he made such 
variation in his dramatic poems as relieved what might have been 
monotonous as a mere declamation, and relieved it moreover in 
ways that were significant and full of meaning. 

It seems evident enough that Shakespeare, besides being a 
great dramatist, was a thorough playwright in his interest in the 
stage and his knowledge of the possibilities of it, and in his 
cleverness and pleasure at theatrical manipulation. There can 
be little doubt that the theatrical world was often in his mind ; if 
a study of his stage management were not sufficient, a note of the 
great number of his figures of speech drawn from the stage and 
its circumstance should convince anyone. A man uses metaphor 
freely, without thinking up what he will say, out of the material 
in his mind. This great number of figures shows us that ideas 
of the actor and the stage came often from Shakespeare's head to 
his hand. 

Then finally — and, of course this is the main point — he used 
all these means, such means as he had, with the idea always in mind 
that one must feed the imagination, but not starve or surfeit it. 

That was the idea to which he held fast. He saw it early in 
his career. In A Midsummer NighVs Dream he gives us a 
picture of the other thing. Bottom and Quince and Snout 
thought that nobody would understand their play unless they 
had everything very obvious. There was mention in the play of 
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moonlight and a wall. It would be very hard, they thought, to 
bring the moonlight into a chamber and also to arrange about 
the wall. They must manage to let the audience know that there 
was a moon and a wall. They thought of having everything 
real, as they do today, of opening the window and letting the 
moon shine into the hall and of bringing in a real wall. And 
when they couldn't do that, they had someone with a lantern for 
a moon and another covered with mortar and grouting for the 
wall. The result was that the audience laughed at them. "This 
is the silliest stuff that ever I heard," said the kind-hearted Hip- 
polyta. " The best in this kind are but shadows," said Theseus, 
who was the typical man of action and held the poet, the mad- 
man, the lover, all pretty much of a muchness. " The best in this 
kind are but shadows; and the worst are no worse if imagination 
amend them." 

"It must be your imagination, then," said Hippolyta, "and 
not theirs." 

That was the point, and it is still. It must be your imagina- 
tion that carries the thing through. And if you can imagine, 
then you may read a play, or see it on the bare Elizabethan 
stage, or see it in our finest spectacular setting, and you will get 
the life of it. Otherwise not. Otherwise no scenery and cos- 
tume, nothing of all the elaboration of our day will give you any- 
thing but a vague titillation of the eye for a moment, or some 
sort of gratification of a common curiosity, but not the start and 
thrill that comes from a sudden imagination. 

Imagination, realization, appreciation — we have various words 
which we use in a vague way,* seeking for something that will 
express the idea that we have indefinitely in mind. It is not the 
only thing in art, it is true, but without it art may have many 
things of interest and yet be nothing worth having. Shakespeare 
saw the essential thing and either aimed at it or gave it naturally. 
That is one reason why his plays, though written for a stage of 
most feeble resources, last on into a day of most elaborate stage- 
setting and of most specific poetic appreciation. 

Edwabd Everett Hale, Jr. 
Union Collbge. 
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